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COVENT GARDEN (NEW) MARKET. 
Wes have already “ laboured in our vocation” 
to render the readers of The Mirror familiar 
with the antiquarian hi of Covent Gar- 
den. The original appropriation of the spot is 
corruptly wove gm in its present name; but 
we have storied its facts and anecdotes, and 
made them the burthen, (we hope not a heavy 
one,) of more than one paper. | Our notices 
of the earliest’state of Covent Garden occur in 
the seventeenth volume of this Miscellany, and 
coooney an engraving of. the Garden in 
the year 1547, with the procession of the 
pious Edward VI. and his court to the Con- 
vent. Next, in the twelfth volume, is the pre- 
cise site of the Market, in the reign of Charles 
IL, from a print attributed to Hollar: and, in 
our thirteenth volume isa sketchof thedilapi- 
dated dwellings and sheds which were amon; 
the best accommodations that entitled the 
place to the name of a Market; with the 
prophetic motto: “ here to-day and gone to- 
morrow.” The reader, either town or coun- 
try, need scarcely be told that all these un- 
sightly buildings have been removed, and 
the handsome structure represented on the 
annexed page, erected in their stead. 

We noticed the design of the New Market 
in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, at 
Somerset House, in the year 1827; and 
made application to Mr. Fowler, the architect, 
for permission to transfer the same to The 


Mirror. To this request Mr. Fowler could not 
consistently give his consent, as certain alter- 
ations were contemplated in the plan previous 
to the commencement of the building. Our 


respected contemporary, Mr. Loudon, has 
since introduced into his valuable Gardeners’ 
Magazine a more minute view and descrip- 
tion of the New Market than our facilities 
commanded ; and we accordingly adopt such 
of Mr. Loudon’s descriptive details as are 
sufficient for the explanation of the annexed 
ps, ian which represent a general view, 
and the eastern front, with the quadruple 
colonnade, and the conservatories over. 
“In 1827, a plan was submitted to the 
Duke of Bedford, as proprietor of the market, 
Mr. Fowler, and exhibited at Somerset 
‘ouse in the same year. A model was soon 
afterwards formed from this plan, and exhi- 
bited to all those interested in the market. 
This model may now be seen in the Gallery 
of Arts in the Colosseum. The ground-plan 
of this design, which was engraved in 1827, 
exhibits three parallel buil 
rounded by an open colonnade. Exterior to 
the buildings is a space sufficiently wide to 
allow a row of carts and wae to arran 
themselves, side by side, the horses’ heads 
pointing from the building, without inter- 
rupting i passing along the street. 
We n Preemie the chief obhediinn to this 
plan was the occupation of so much. space by 
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the colonnades. In other respects it does not 
differ essentially. from that executed. 

“ In 1827, the Duke of Bedford, having 
ata an act of parliament for the re- 

uilding of the market, employed Mr. Fowler 
as its architect; and, by the suggestions of 
Mr. Charlwood, who. was employed to arrange 
the plan, distribution, and appropria- 
tions of the different departments of the 
market, the plan of Mr. Fowler was altered 
till it assumed the form of that about to be 
described 

“ Approaching from the east, the chief 
feature is the q le colonnade, with the 
conservatories over. the central building 
isa 16ft. wide, open to the roof, and 
on each side a range of fruit shops, forced 
articles, and the more choice culinary ve 
tables and herbs. Each shop has ace 


i§ under and a room over it, with a trap-door to 


the former, and a small staircase to the 
latter. There are two exterior colonnades on 
the north and south sides, which serve as 
passages in front of the shops: the shops on 
the north side are for bp eae connie of 
culinary vegetables and the commoner fruits, 
and those on the south side are exclusively for 
potatoes and the commoner roots. The half 
of one of the areas is covered with a roof in 
three parts, open at the sides for ventilation 
and. light; the roof is su by cast-iron 
pillars, from which spring circular ribs, instead 
of horizontal tie-beams; and the result is a 
very light a Under it is held the 
wholesale fruit market, and below the surface 
are fruit cellars. The open under the 
aga or colonnade is occupied at one end 
as a fruit market, and at the other with 
stands for fruits and vegetables. 

“ The ascent to the conservatories over this 
open colonnade is by four staircases, two 
from the central » and one from the 
end of each of the exterior colonnades. The 
framework of the conservatories is wholly of 
cast-iron and pac to the shelves of 
the stage, and the work is executed with re- 
markable neatness by Messrs. John Jones 
and Co., of Birmingham. The conservatories 
are 15ft. broad, 15ft. Ph they do not 
occupy more than a third of the area of the 
terrace, and the remaining part serves as a 
promenade, and for the display of hardy 
plants in pots and vases, and other garden 
ornaments. In the centre of the terrace is a 
handsome fountain designed by Mr. Fowler, 
of Devonshire marble, highly polished: the 
i was executed ssts. Brath- 
waite. e water is supplied from a cistern, 
or rather a series of connected cisterns, placed 
immediately under the roof of the grand cen- 
tral passage. Adjoining each conservatory, 
and in the occupation of the same tenant, is 
a small room devoted to books, plans, models, 
and other new or interesting objects con- 
nected with agriculture or gardening, and 
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also an office or counting-room and other con- 
veniences. One of the conservatories is oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Cormack, Son, and Sinclair, 
nursery and seedsmen, of New Cross, near 
Deptford ; the other by Messrs. Hockley and 


Bunney, nursery and seedsmen, Kingsland 


“ There are cellars below all the fruit 
markets, under all the buildings and path- 
ways, and continued through one side of the 
long market for storing up potatoes. There 
are rooms over all the shops, used partly as 
store-places and partly as bedrooms. 

“ Both the open and covered markets are 
inaccessible by carts and wagons. There 
are circular openings or manholes, 2ft. in 
diameter, in the floor of the long market, 
which communicate with the cellars, and 
through which the potatoes are ‘shot down; 
and there are openii by trapdoors to the 
cellars of the fruit xox for similar purposes. 
The openings by which the potatoes are 
brought up from the cellars are within the 
buildings. There are also cellars for washing 
the potatoes, and water is laid on for this 
purpose, as well as for general uses, through- 
out the whole of the buildings. The supply 
is obtained from an Artesian well, sunk be- 
neath the central path to the oe of 280ft., 
which affords 1,600 gallons per hour, a quan- 
tity greatly exceeding any occasion that can 
be expected to arise. A small steam-engine, 
on Brathwaite’s most improved principles, 
has been erected, to distribute the water over 
the higher s of the buildings, and the 
whole area of the markets, and more especially 
to supply the handsome fountain before men- 
tioned on the terrace in front of the conser- 
vatories. The central passage, the exterior 
colonnades, and -every other exterior part, in- 
dependently of the interior of the shops, are 
lighted by gas. 

The interior walls of the shops, cellars, &c., 
are of brick, faced in conspicuous situations 
with Yorkshire freestone. The columns are 
of Scotch and Devonshire ite, the shafts 
being of one stone each. e paving of the 

is partly of granite and partly of 
Yorkshire stone. The open and covered 
markets are causewayed with granite, in the 
manner of the best street paving. The ter- 
race over the quadruple colonnade is composed 
of large slabs of stone, which form at once 
the floor of the terrace and the ceiling of the 
colonnade. From the terrace the water is 
drained into hollow cast-iron beams, on which 
the stones rest. These are supported by co- 
lumns, some of which, in the centre compart- 
ment, are of cast iron, for the purpose of ob- 
taining more light and space directly in front 
of the central passage. The exterior pas- 
sages, including the shops, are covered with 
slate and zinc. The whole was admirably 
executed by Mr. William Cubitt, of Gray’s 
Inn Road, by contract. The work was begun 
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in September, 1828, and finished in May, 
1830. It has raised Mr. Fowler to the vei 
first tank as an architect, and confirmed, if 
confirmation were necessary, the high opinion 
every one entertained of skill, integrity, 
and honour of the contractor. The conser- 
vatories are heated in a new and very in- 
genious manner by hot water or by steam, at 
pleasure, according to a plan devised and 
executed under the direction of Mr. Collins, 
14, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden.” 


In some supplementary observations, Mr. 
Loudon refers to the New Market as “a 
structure at once perfectly fitted for its various 
uses; of great architectural beauty and ele- 
gance; and so expressive of the purposes for 
which it is erected, that it cannot by any 
possibility be mistaken for any thing else 
than what it is. To complete the symmetry 
of the building, a colonnade and terrace are 
wanted at the west end, similar to those at 
the east end; and a roof over part of the 
potato market, similar to that over part of 
the fruit market: but these were contempla- 
ted in the original plan and will, no doubt, 
be executed in due time.”* 


THE POLISH EXILE. 


“ Such is the patriot's boast, where’er he roam, _ 
His first, best country, ever is at home.” 
Go.psmitH. 


——* They have not yet 
Quench’d the old exile’s spirit, stern and high.” 
Byron. 


He stood upon the craggy height, 
The exile lone, 

Where Rhine's blue waters, glancing bright, 
Beneath him shone ;— 

And lightly on the breezy wind 
Came notes of gladness, 

That seem’d to leave all care behind, 
And banish sadness ! 

But o’er the wanderer's spirit came 
His country’s wrong,— 

No home could his sad footsteps claim 
Those scenes among. 

Again he rov’d, where sunny France, 
On vine-clad hills, 

With thoughtless mirth aud merry dance, 
The zephyr fills ;— 


So bent, so weary-worn with care, 
Beneath the storm. 

And this, the wild and mournful lay, 

That cheer’d the lunely exile’s way : 


Poland! the yoke is on thee now— 
The tyrant’s links have bound thee; 
And pale is now thy haughty brow, 
For the chain is gathered round thee. 
All nerveless now, the patriot’s soul 
In abject state reposes ; 
For clouds above thy glories roll, 
And dark thy record closes. 


® Gardeners’ Magazine, vol. vii. p. 277. 
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Why freely flows thy rushing stream, 
rough flow'ry valleys yet ?— 
Why do the heavens still on thee beam, 
hen freedom’s sun hath set ? 

Why do the seasons bring again 

Ht. heir verdure 9 their flowers ? 
e cannot with the spring regain 
The light that cia ole ours ! 

Still, Poland, still—thy very name 
Hast a sad melody to me— 

Though quench’d thine eagle-soul of flame, 
The beacon-light of liberty. 

Long, long it glimmered o’er the deep, 
In quivering radiance, far and wide : 

I could my very spirit weep, 
And fling my mournful lyre aside. 

Soon shall these plaintive notes expire, 
For I one only guerdon crave,— 

Let me sad Poland's breath inspire, 
And find in her torn breast a grave! 

Kirton Lindsey. Anne R,. 


CURIOUS ANAGRAM RELATING TO 
WALTER SCOTT. 


Among the valuable books belonging to the 
late Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, Baronet, 
there was a rare volume, entitled—“ Mrs. 
Mary Fage. Faime’s Roule, or the names of 
our dread Soveraigne Lord Charles, his Royall 
Queen Mary, and his most hopeful roa % 
together with the names of the Nobility, Bi- 
shops, Privie Counsellors, Knights of the 
Garter, and Judges of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, anagrammatized and expressed 
by Acrostick lines on their names :”—a poeti- 
cal volume of extreme rarity, 1637. 

Sir Mark Sykes, (says Mr. Evans,) has noted 
the extreme rarity of this book at the com- 
mencement of the volume, and queries if it 
be not unique. The following is a specimen 
of the lady’s quaint verse :— 

“ To the Right Hon. Walter, Earl of Buckleugh, 

Lord Eskdaill. 


Wa ter Scor. 
Anagramma, 

Au Trew Cost! 
With true cost are you stored, whose delight 
Attendeth still upon the way that’s right ; 
Living indeed with such a noble eare, 
That those who know you very well are ware, 
Each of them seeing well that you may bost 
Rightly to be compos'd al of true cost. 
So noble Scot, sith you doe so abound, 
Cost truly true most trewly in you found ; 
O then you'l easily pardon my amisse ; 
True cost al nobly in your honour is.” 


P. T. W. 


THE BRITISH BANNER AT BADAJOZ. 
AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 

(For the incident recorded in this ballad, see the 
“ United Service Journal,” No. 3, note at page 305. 
The gallant officer who ewer it, (now Major 
Macpherson, of the 13th Light Infantry,) was then 
a lieutenant in the 45th, which formed part of the 
celebrated Third Division, to whom Lord Welling- 
ton entirely attributed the conquest of the castle 
and town of Badajoz.) 


No sound was there—no turmoil—in the night-hour, 
dark and dread, 

When on stole British war-men, with resolved, but 
smotier’d tread ; 


And — ladders firmly 'gainst the guarded castle: 


wall, 
“ On! Forward!” was the battle-shout, and up went 
one and all! 


Arous’d and urg’d to fury, like the lion in his lair, 
Full fiercely warr’d our foe-men, in their frenzy of 


despair ; 

Aghast, hen gloomy silence, ’mid all sights and sounds 
oT awe, 

The flash of steel and nitre, and the rolling roar of 


war! 

How dreadful was that conflict, now sustain'd in 
blackest night,— 

Now, in a sultry furnace, darkly blazing hellish light ; 

Whilst to and fro (twain demons!) ball and braid 
plied ceaselessly, 

But ever “Up!” and “ Onward!” press’d bold Bri- 
tain’s chivalry. 


Ay, ever, ever onward, for they could not retro- 


grade, 

Though phalanx after phalanx must through bro- 
ther’s life-blood tread ; 

Ay, ever “Up!” and “ Forward!" mangled, tram- 
pled on, and slain, 

Whilst, for one battle lost, the foe had ten score yet 
to gain! 

Then did the brave MacrHERSoN, foremost ever in 
the fight, 

Through blood, and fire, and darkness—through all 

orrors of that night, 

Win desp’rately a passage, unto what his falcon eye, 

And fearless, glowing bosom, had long mark’d triumph- 
antly ! 

France! O France! o'er Badajoz, from its castle’s 
mighty wall, 

High o'er tiers of battlements, high o’er the Spa- 
niard’s thrall, 

Had look’d thy haughty banner,—now ’twas hurl'd 
from its proud throne, 

And on its wa exultingly, the young chief hung our 
own 


Our own! bright Britain's banner !—yea, the blue- 
eyed morning saw, 
On Badajoz stormed castle, with delight, subdued by 


awe, 

His war-vest grace that flag-staff, where Gaul’s ensign 
used to wave— 

Meet symbol of our country—of the gen'rous, free, 
and brave! 


oO etm Gael! Macruerson! of bold sires the no- 
ble son, 
With Badajoz high story shall be told what thou hast 


lone ; 

For the boxus of thy clan,* thou the victor’s wreath 
obtain'd, 

And thy war-vest, lent to Britain, has the garb of 
honour gain’d, M. L. B. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


ANCIENT POWER OF BISHOPS. 
Berore the coming of the Saxons into Eng- 
land, the Christian Britons had three arch- 
bishops—viz., of London, York, and Carelon, 
an ancient great city of South Wales, upon 
the river Uske. Afterwards, the archiepisco- 
pal see of London was by the Saxons placed 
at Canterbury, for the sake of St. Austin the 
Monk, who fest preached the Gospel there to 
the heathen Saxons, and was there buried. 
The other of Carelon was translated to St. 


* Boxus, the variegated box, is the characteristic 
emblem of the Macpherson clan. 
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David’s, in Pembrokeshire, and afterwards 
subjected wholly to the see of Canterbury ;— 
since which, all England and Wales reckon 
but two archbishops, Canterbury and York. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury anciently 
had primacy as well over all Ireland as Eng- 
land, and the Irish bishops received their 
consecration from him ; for Ireland had no 
archbishop until the year 1]52 ; and therefore 
in the time of the two first Norman kings, it 
was declared, that Canterbury was the metro- 

litan church of England, Scotland, and 
teland, and the isles adjacent. He was 
therefore styled a Patriarch, (and Patriarcha 
was a chief bishop over several kingdoms or 
provinces, as an archbishop is of several dio- 
cesses,) and had several archbishops under 
‘him, who were sometimes called Alterius 
orbis papa, and Orbis Britannici Pontifex ; 
and matters done and recorded in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs ran thus—“ Anno Pontificatus 
Nostri primo, secundo,” &. He was Lega- 
tus Natus: that is, a perpetual legantine 
power was annexed to that archbishopric 
near one thousand years ago; whereby no 
other legal nuncio, or ambassador from the 
Bishop of Rome, could here exercise any 
legantine power, without special license from 
the king. He was so respected abroad, that 
in general councils he was placed before all 
other archbishops, at the pope’s right foot. 
He was at home so highly honoured by the 
King of England, that, according to the 
practice of God’s own people, the Jews, where 
Aaron was next in deputy to Moses, &e. 

He enjoyed some special marks of royalty, 
as to be patron of a bishopric, (as he was of 
Rochester,) to coin monies, to make knights, 
and to have the wardship of all those who 
held lands of him Jure Hominit, (as it is 
called,) although he held in capite other 
lands of the of a princely prerogative, 
even against the king’s written prerogative. 
—Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia—G. K. 


Che Paturalist. 


CHIT-CHAT ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
By John F. M. Dovaston. me M. of Westfelton, 
ry. 








near Shrews' 


Scens—The.library, Westfelton—T1me—after 
dinner. 


Dovaston and Von Osdat, 
Dovaston.—Stormy and loud, the wind roars 
among the labouri woods, and howls 
through the trees in gigantic harmonies. 

Von Os.—With now and then a double 
diapason in the chimney-tunnels ; as though 
Polypheme of capacious mouth accompanied 
the hailstone chorus over his Pan’s pipe of 
stupendous reeds. 

Dov.—I hope he will not cut any of them 
down to concert pitch, * * * * * 

Von Os.—Why what has all this to do 
with natural history ? 


2) 


Dov.—Just as much as yonder nuthatch, 
so pertinaciously picking a bone on the 
ornithothrophe. 

Von Os.—Mine is fixed on a and the 
cats often rob it. I see the trencher is much 
better when suspended by three wires, like 
a scale, from a ring to slide along a line, 
stretched from the window to a tree. 

Dov.—And ye may have two or more on 
the same line, trimmed ,with bones, seeds, 
and various food ; piercing the trencher with 
a few holes, to let out the wet. It is ex- 
tremely amusing to see the various birds that 
so become familiar; and I find many gentle- 
minded people, since Bewick published in 
his Preface an extract from one of my letters 
describing it, have adopted my pleasing little 
machine, that I jocularly called the ornitho- 
trophe. 

Von Os.—Do you think these birds are 
the same individuals who frequent that hung 
before your dining-room windows ? 

Dov.—A few may frequent both; but, in 
general, I am certain all birds have their par- 
ticular beats, or haunts; and very rarely in- 
trude on those of others; when the invaded 
never omit repelling the forcible entry, by 
taking the law into their own hands. Robins 
have their own beats, even on the different 
sides of a small cottage: there are four dis- 
tinct pairs of robins around this house; and 
one is attached exclusively to my brew-house. 
In the wide and wild woods, too, I am cer- 
tain they keep to the same beats: as I 
noticed tor months by the singularly loud, 
and unusal sort of song, in one belonging to 
the great cedar of Lebanon near my south 
entrance: and another, while I was working 
in a wood, lit on the handle of my spade, 
while I was eating my bread and cheese; 
this I chanced to catch, and, marking him 
with a scissors by a black cross on his breast, 
I found he continually kept to the same 
spot. 

Von Os.—How pugnaciously they will 
fight! There is a Greek proverb, that two 
robins will not inhabit the same bush. Should 
you think the word erithiacus derived from 
the Greek word signifying strife, which it 
much resembles ? 

Dov.—It may: though it still more mony 
resembles another Greek word signifying red. 

Von Os—How do you take these birds at 
the ornithotrophes ? 

Dov.—Kasily, by a trap cage ; and having 
taken one, the rest are all yourown. They 
must, however, be marked with great delicacy 
and caution ; for if tawdrily, or too conspicu- 
ously, their own friends will fall upon, pum- 
mel, and sometimes kill them. When an 
idle and playful schoolboy at Shrewsbury, 
under my ever-honoured master, the learned 
and ‘munificent Dr. Butler, | put the good 
people of that town into a day’s uproar, by 
marking a bird. 
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Von Os.—The Dickens!!! 

Dov.—Having taken, in a fall-trap of four 
bricks, one of t! most radically plebeian 
of all birds, a dirty town sparrow, I dexter- 
ously with a bit of cobbler’s wax fastened to 
his head a fine erect crest of very bright 
scarlet feathers; having previously subjected 
him to the ordeal of the ink-pot. He soon 
ies numerous pursuers, and as many 
outlandish names ; and before nightfall, three, 
four, and five guineas were offered. He was 
at length brought down by the celebrated 
Sam Hayward, the notorious poacher; and 
the universal and instantaneous oponion arose 
that it was a marlock of young Deriwac— 
for such was my scholastic omen, from a 
cunning knack at waggish derivations, 

Von Os.—-So, you a character there, 
then ? 

Dov.—Yes,—and have still, which I will 
endeavour to deserve and retain to the last 
hour of my life. 

Von Os.—In one of the lectures delivered 
to that town in Freemason’s Hall, I am told 
you very much amused your audience, by an 
account of some experiments on swallows. 

Dov.—I hope I did. Many years ago, a 
garret window in my house was accidentally 
left open, and a pair of rustic swallows built 
their fretted nest among the rafters, at which 
I was much pleased: and when they had 
hatched and reared their young, both they, 
and their parents, finding they were favourites, 
continued to play about the room all summer ; 
and always roosted in it at night. Before 
they departed, a thought struck me to play 
them an innocent trick. One night I shut 
the window-sash, and took them all in an 
angler’s landing net, and fastened round their 
necks, without hurting them in the least, 
rings made of the very fine wire that laps 
the lower strings of a violoncello. At this 
they took no offence, but played about till 
their departure. At their appointed period 
they vanished with their friends. The fol- 
lowing spring the window was carefully set 
open for their admission; and they came 
accordingly, after “the daffodils had taken 
the winds of March with beauty ;” and, to my 
great delight, four had the rings. One pair 
re-occupied the old nest, and another pair, or 
more, built in the room. Emboldened by 
their kindness and constancy, having a pretty 
little Greek story, you well know, in my 
mind, I conned, in addition to the light 
wire, to affix on the neck of one, a thin, 
round, smooth piece of copper, on which I 
engraved, in Latin (being the tongue most 
universally known,) Qud abis a@ Salopid ? 
(Whither away from Shropshire?) But 
whether he perished, or whether he met with 
his friend the gentle Athenian, I wot not; 
for, alas! he returned unto me no more. 

Von Os.—This, then, establishes your 
opinion, that migratory birds, or their pro- 


geny, or both, do return, year after year, to 
the very same places. 

Dov.—Yes; unless I was played a trick. 
But that migratory birds, or some of their 
progeny, do return to, and build in the very 
same spot, I have no doubt. A spotted fly- 
catcher has invariably built in the same 
corner of my piazza, ‘as long as I ean remem- 
ber, though the other corners are equally 
accomm with brackets or perches: a 


, Wren usually occupies another ; but she is not 


80 constant as the traveller; and last summer 
a female wasp planted on the ceiling, and 
rapidly in her colony, who suspended 
their ball of streaky, olive, papery folds, 
close to the door; yet was no person stung 
or molested all the season. 

Von Os.—Migration has long been abso- 
lutely established. I wonder it was ever 
doubted, particularly by such a man as White; 
but he—mild, amiable, and modest crea- 
ture—was over-influenced by the great names 
of Pennant and Daines Barrin : 

Dov.—Yet he never quite gave in to their 
notion of the torpidity of birds. I will read 
you a passage of great beauty describing a 
single straggler at sea: not that I doubt mi- 

tion, and that they travel in companies ; 
But merely that my Cuit-cuar may have 
some little in it that is really good. 

Von Os—The Public unfeignedly like 
your Chit-chat, by what is said by some of 
our best contributors; and the private letter 
of the editor :—and much of it is eopied into 
the newspapers. 

Dov.—Like as the grinding of tunes on 
barrel-organs is always a proof they are ap- 

roved. I thought it best to wait some time 
for the opinions of the subscribers;* and I 
have now had letters enough to satisfy a more 
modest scribbler; for myself, indeed, the 
approbation, however ‘slight, of such a man 
as Waterton alone were amply enough—the 
intrepid traveller, the accurate and almost 
unerring observer, the benevolent — 
the classic scholar, the animated writer, 
the —— 

Von 'Os.—Enough, enough: though all 
true. His Premera of the noises of the 
birds all night, in his Wanderings in Deme- 
rara, and their universal clamour at sunrise, 
is a glorious burst of amazingly fine writing. 
But, to your quotation ; or, mayhap, he may 
“ pick a crow” with you. 

Dov.—“ The Lord beep me from Sir Harry 
Vane!” said Cromwell. Here it is,—I have 
at last found it, at p. 286., in No. 10. of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

Von Os.—Read it. 

Dov.—(reads.)—* On the 21st. of Novem- 
ber, in lat. 6° 4’, and long. 20° 31’, we ex- 
perienced those heavy squalls and rains which 


* We cheerfully add our testimony of the delight 
we received from the previous paper, in which senti- 
ment we trust our readers participated.—Ep. M. 
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are uniformly met with in this climate. The 
storms are occasionally sublime, and worthy 
of a minute description. After the most per- 
fect calm, heavy, dense, and gloomy clouds 
are seen collecting at every point of the hori- 
zon ; ee into vast arches, 
having their abutments on the ocean. Sud- 
denly, at one point, they blacken to an inky 
hue: the sails are furled, the crew stand in 
mute attention, each at his station, and every 
eye is directed towards that vast and hideous 
mass of clouds, which, resting on the surface 
of the deep, and reaching heaven with its 
top, advances upon the devoted vessel. Now, 
sweeping the ocean, it pours a deluge on the 
ship; the storm mages; and, by the terrific 
force of the blast, the masts seem ready to 
start from the decks. When these squalls 
happen at night, and are attended with much 
rain, a ball of meteoric fire is seen at the 
mast-head, tending to increase the horrors of 
the storm. On the 2lst., whilst beset on all 
sides by the squalls, a swallow suddenly ap- 

ared close to the ship. There was no 

own land nearer than 300 miles. The 
swallow was seen first during a calm, skim- 
ming round the vessel with _ velocity, 
and seemed to feed abundantly on the flies 
which hovered round the ship’s sides; but, 
during the squall that succeeded, its actions 
became those of self-preservation, and were 
admirably adapted to that purpose. As the 
rain poured in torrents, it beat down the 
swallow’s head in spite of all its efforts, thus 
interrupting its flight round the vessel. 
When the bird. perceived this take place, it 
rose perpendicularly through the’ air and 
dense rain ; fluttering, moreover, incessantly : 
thus throwing the water off its wings. The 
amazing courage and strength displayed by 
this bird, in contending against the nume- 
rous storms with which we were assailed, 
during many hours, convinced me of its 
power to perform the — migrations, 
with comparative safety. swallow re- 
mained with the vessel during two days, 
and sought shelter in the shrouds only at the 

> ” 





Pr of evening. 

Von Os.—Bold, intrepid little bird !—and 
beautifully told. Ay; let the shutters be 
closed; and the lights are cheerful. How 
awfully the storm peals it over the woods ! 


Manners anv Customs. 
AMULETS. 
Or all the superstitions which were dissemi- 
nated in olden times, none appear to have 
gained more influence over the minds of the 
people than a belief in the virtue of Amulets. 
In the record of every ancient nation, and in 
the histories of existing countries, we are 
told of the virtue of Amulets, and of their 
being often used for important ses, but 
oftener for the benefit of designing men. 





Formerly, they consisted of a small case con- 
taining theexploit of some favourite deity ; this 
case was suspended round the neck and was 
supposed by the wearers to give token of the 
assistance and protection of their idol. The 
articles em in the composition of Amu- 
lets were various; though they were frequent: 
composed of rare spices, scarce mi an 
precious stones, which being worn ded 
by a chain over the neck added considerably 
to personal elegance. For the manufacture 
of these charms, various seasons of the year 
were deemed by the wise as the most propi- 
tious; and as the blessing of the priests 
added tly to their revenues, they en- 
the people in this superstitious 
practice. On rise of the science of as- 
trology in Egypt, this practice became very 
popular, and a variety of Amulets were in 
use: that most commonly used was termed 
the 4éraxes, and consisted of a certain stone, 
with this word engraved on it. From the 
Egyptians, it is probable that the custom of 
wearing Amulets descended to the Jews. 

The Persian and other Oriental nations 
likewise held Amulets in the highest venera- 
tion. The Greeks appear to have used them 
formed of minerals and various esteemed 
herbs; many of their writers inform us that 
they were in common use as a cure for love (?) 
mak also as an excitement to /a belle passion. 
From Pliny and other historians we learn 
that Amulets were commonly used by the 
Romans for similar purposes. In “days of 

ore” amulets were often appended to the 
Todies of animals for the cure Se rurkey they 
and various other purposes. Turkey 
are still worn by the Mohammedans; and we 
are informed by recent writers that scraps of 
the koran, prayers, &c., written on paper by 
their mollah are extensively sought after in 
times of war or erg and that it is 
almost an avowal of i ity not to be the 
wearer of an Amulet. 

Amulets are said to have been worn by the 
pmmitive Christians. They first appeared in 
the shape of relics of martyrs, pieces of the 
true cross, &c., and oceqeety: Cre were 
manufactured as a preservative from a 
and asa shield against the temptations of 
Satan. From a work recently published, it 
appears that the Pope still claims a right to 
the privilege of creating these charms. 

In England, though never in high favour, 
Amulets were once used, and from their con- 
nexion with our ancient customs, they,deserve 
to be recorded. Reginald Scot, in his “ Dis- 
coverie of ates a says “ An agat — 
virtue against the biting scopions or serpents. 
It is wnttien, but I wil not stand to it, that 
it maketh eloquent, and procureth favour 
from princes; yea, that the fume thereof 
doth turn awaie tempests. The coral pre- 
serves those that bear it, from fascination and 
bewitching, and in this respect they are 
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hanged about childs’. necks. But. from 
whence that superstition is derived 1 know 
not, but I see the credit people give thereunto 
from the multitude of corals that were em- 
ployed.” He also informs his readers that 
“a topase healeth the hunatik person of 
his passion of lunacie. Chalcedonius, (or 


chalcedony,) maketh the bearer luckie in 
love, quickeneth the power of the bodie, and 
is of force also against the illusions of the 
devil, and phantastical cogitations arising of 
melancholie. Carneolus mitigateth the heat 
of the mind, and qualifieth malice. Scot, 
sn sr 
“ 


concludes with the following 
deduction from the foregoing, ereby 
you may nimueah, Gat, as God has be- 
stowed upon these stones and such other like 
bodies most excellent and wonderful virtues ; 
so according to the abundance of human 
superstition and follies, manie ascribe unto 
them either more vertues, or others than 
they have.” E. J. H. 


ANCIENT CONVEYANCING IN ENGLAND. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

Ir appears from a in the history of 
Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland in the eleventh 
century, that during the beginning of the 
Norman reign, many estates were conveyed 
by bare word, without any writing or charter, 
but merely by the sword, helmet, horn, or 
cup of the possessor. Many tenements were 
transferred by a spur, a horse-comb, a bow, 
or even an arrow. In later » he observes, 
the mode has been c . Of conveyance 
by horns many instances have been produced. 

phus’s drinking horn of ivory, by which 
the chapter held considerable estates, is shown 
to all the visiters of York Minster. The re 
gisters of St. Edmundsbury Priory, state that 
the Lordship of Broke was given by William 
the Conqueror, “when he first supplicated 
the favour and protection of the saint, by 
falling prostrate before, and placing upon 
the altar a small knife wrapped up, in the 

i 





ce of several of his nobility. King 
illiam II. in 1096 gave the Abbey of 
Tavistock possession of the manor of Whir- 
ington, per cultellum eburneum, (an ivory 
knife) which was preserved in the Abbey 
and had an inscription on its haft signifying 
that donation. 

Many donors, to make their conveyance as 
firm as possible, when written charters be- 
came general, united the more ancient and 
simple form with them. Hence, we find 


® The Amulets of the present century are made in 
pretty forms, of black scented paste ; but, unlike, the 
emblems of old, they yield their charms to damp, and 
almost liquefy in a of rain. The custcm of 
placing Cora) about the necks of children remains to 
this day ; and Coral is a species of Amulet, though it 
might astonish many a fond mother to be told that 
the leg practice is but a relic of olden superstition. 
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such articles as Ingulphus mentions were 
frequently attached to deeds, like seals. In 
the archives of Trinity Cambridge, 
a deed is still preserved to which a knife is . 
re 

of a t, the 
donor’s laying his knife til, Pe was 
very uid in these times—many instances 
of which may be found in ’s Monas- 
ticon, and in several of our ancient Chartu- 
laries. This seems also to have been the prac- 
tice in other parts of Europe in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. One instance occurs of 
investiture by a chalice. Osbert de Camera 
gave possession to the canons of St. Paul’s, 
of certain houses and lands, by his gold ring, 
appointing the ring with his seal, to be for 
ever to the charter whereby he so dis- 
posed of them. Mr. Peck gives a copy of a 
charter by which possession was given by a 
walking-staff; the same mode of investiture 
appears ina Scotch grant. Possession was 
given per textum Evangelii (the Gospels.) 
Gunton, in his history of: the Cathedral of 
Peterborough notices another mode of investi- 
ture by the éranch of a tree, a practice by no 
means uncommon in former times, on the 
continent. The most extraordinary mode, 
perhaps of ‘all, was that by which William, 
Earl of Warren, gave and confirmed to the 
Church of St. Pancras, at Lewes, in the 24th 
year of Henry III. certain lands, rent, and 
tythe, of which he gave seizin “ per capillos 
capitis sui, et patris sui Radulfi.” The hair 
of the parties was cut off by the Bishop of 
Winchester, before the altar. 


CHRISTMAS. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOT, 


Tur glowing censors, and their rich perfume ; 
The splendid vestments, and the sounding choir ; 
The gentle sigh of soul-subduing piety ; 

The alms which open-hearted chari 

Bestows, with kindly glance; and 

Which e’en stern avarice, 

Though with unwilling hand, 

Seems forced to tender ; an offering"sweet 

To the bright throne of mercy; mark 

This day a festival. 


And bro ieee Chstoteune Gases 
t istmas 
With ail fe table train, 
Domestic and religious rite 
holy night. 
On Christmas-eve the bells were rung, 
On Christmas-eve the 
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STATUE OF HENRY VIII. 


A rew years since there were to be seen at 
Gorhambury, near St. Alban’s, the above re- 
mains of an effigies of Henry VIII., which 
issaid to have been erected there by “ the great 
Lord Bacon.” A mutilated statue of a king 
is a melancholy memorial of human vanity : 

Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow,— 

Has seen this broken form complete, 

Big with the vanity of state. 

At the above date, the statue was in gilt 

armour; and the reader may probably recol- 
lect that gilding and colouring were not un- 


commonly introduced in the effigies of olden 


times. 

Gorhambury was the seat of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal of Queen 
Elizabeth, and father of the t Francis, 
Lord Bacon. Nicholas studied at Gray’s 
Inn, and was fortunate enough to acquire the 
favour of Henry VIII., who appointed him 
Attorney of the Court of Wards: so that we 
may reasonably enough ascribe Lord Bacon’s 
placing the above gilded figure, as a grateful 
memorial of Henry’s kindness to his father, 
Nicholas. We confess ourselves at a loss for 
& more rational motive of “the Father of 
Experimental Philosophy” in raising this 
monument of the royal sensualist. The sta- 
tue occupies a niche in a decaying wall, near 


a lofty, octangular tower, which is part of the 


mansion erected by Sir Nicholas, and whence 
Elizabeth often issued her mandates. The 
estate descended to Lord Bacon; and it need 
scarcely be added, that the neighbouri 
town gave the titles of Baron of Verulam 
Viscount of St. Alban’s, upon his being 
created Lord High Chancellor, in the reigu 
of James I. 

The figure has been said to convey some 
resemblance of the robust Henry; but to 
many it may appear to want the gifts and 

es which have been attributed to the 
ing. A Venetian minister described him at 
twenty-nine years of age, “as handsome as 
nature could form him, above every other 
Christian prince—handsomer by far than the 
King of France, (Francis I., then in the 
flower of his youth;) he is exceeding fair, 
and as well proportioned in every part as 
possible. He is an excellent musician and 
composer, an admirable horseman and wrest- 


ler, and a knowledge of the 
French, Eatin, and seooich languages. On 
the days on which he goes to , he 
hears mass three times, on other days he 
goes as often as five times. He has daily 
service at vespers in the queen’s chamber. 
He is uncommonly fond of the chase, and 
never engages in it without tiring eight. or 
ten horses. 





Che Public § Sournals. 


‘a NIGHT ADVENTURE IN LONDON. 
(From Asmodeus at Large.) 
“ Ou! Asmodeus,” said I, as I walked forth 
from Greville’s, arm-and-arm with the Devil, 
“what a beautiful night ! Who shall say that 
a great city hath not as much poetry as the 
solitudes of fields and streams? The silence 


nae” murmured a voice in the 
“ It is myself, and no other,” said I, in a 
breathless whisper. : ° 
“ Follow me, then,” answered the voice ; 
and the door was softly shut. 


Eat T sit a very 


of these mighty marts of industry and plea- strange 


sure—the mystery that over every house, 
thus still and impenetrable—a record, and 
often a romance, in each—the muffled 
stealing across from time to time; and if, 
wandering from these statelier 


touch near upon the more squali abodes of i 


men—the stir—the hubbub—the wild mirth 
of desperate hearts—the dark and dread in- 
terest that — to.crime. Then, anon, in 
some high chamber, see a solitary li 
“seals not, nor blinking, through o 
oom. How often have I paused to gaze 
on such a light, and busy m with con- 
jecture ! Does it shine over the deep delight 
of study—the open volume and the worn 
brow—the young ambition of Know 
that false fnend which nurseth in her bosom 
disease and early death ? Does it wake beside 
the vigil of some woman heart, beating for 
the approach of a gull leman—or waiting, 
in chillness and in the slow and heavy 
step of one returning from the reeking haunts 
of the ester—her wedded mate, perhaps 
her early love? Is there not more poetry in 
this than in wastes, pregnant only with the 
dull animal life? What have the woods and 
waters equal to the romance of the human 
heart ? And here, too, Asmodeus, what scope 
for enterprise—that life of life! What variety 
—what incident! Verily, the knight-errant 
of old knew not half the adventures that may 
befall a man, young, bold, and gallant, in a 
great city. Is it not so, Asmodeus? You 
are the demon of intrigue—I appeal to you !” 

“ Why, I must own you speak truth. But 
if so fond of adventure, why not seek it? Do 
you observe that door ajar—there yonder, in 
that street opening to our right; and do you 
not note something of a white drapery, just 
visible at the aperture? There is an adven- 
ture for you !” 

“ Thanks. I obey the hint. Wait here 
my return.” 

Warmed with wine, and my spirits heigh- 
tened by the bracing air of the night, I was 
indeed ripe for any adventure: so gliding 
rapidly into the street which Asmodeus indi- 
cated, | arrived at the half-open door. It 
was one of those moderately-sized houses 
which characterize the smaller streets of 
Mayfair. The lamp burnt opposite, bright 
and steady: the apparition of the white dra- 
pery was gone. Trusting to my lucky stars, 
I stole lightly up the steps, and entered. the 
passage. All was gloom and shadow. 


+ a 
servile. But her hand—no! this hand is not 
made for mops!” We halted at the second 
floor. My conductress a door, and, 

I break off here ?—I stot 
mind—no! I'll goon. Well then, er, I 
found myself in a room—not alone—ah ! not 
alone with my guide—but with three other 
damsels, all sitting round a table, and all 
under twenty. A pair of wax candles illumed 
the apartment, which was a well-furnished, 
but not ly, dressing-roo. I looked 
round, and bowed with a most courtly gravity. 
The ladies uttered a little scream. 

“ Anne! Anne! who have you brought 
here ?” 

Anne stood thunderstruck—gazing at me 
as if I was the red man in “ Der Freischutz.” 
I, in my turn, gazed at her. She was appa- 
rently about five and twenty—quietly, but 
well dressed—of a small and delicate shape, 
with a face slightly marked with the small- 
pox. But such a pair of black eyes !—and 
those eyes very soon began to dart fire ! 

“ Who are you, Sir ?— How dare you”— 

“ Nay, nay—pray no scolding. Is it m 
fault, fair Anne, that I am here? You see 
can do you no mischief. There are four of 
you; and what is one odd fish among so 
many ?” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Sir!” 

“ This is too bad !” 

“ T’ll raise the house !” 

« Get out !” 

“ Go along with you!” 

« What do you take us for 7” 

“ Pardon me, that is exactly the question 
I was going to ask you! What did you take 
me for?” 

“ Did Mr. Gabriel tell you——” began m 

ide, who on looking at me twice, an atm 

was under thirty, and not dressed like a 
housebreaker (for it is only your swindlers 
who are great dandies, and go by the name 
of Ferdinand Augustus) began a little to re- 
lent from her first i— 

“ Gabriel, Gabriel oh, my guardian an- 
gel!” thought I—for, as by intuition, 1 sud- 
denly guessed at the origin of the whole 
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ey . © Yes,” said I aloud, “ Mr. 
riel did tell me that you wished to have 
our fortunes told, and a engaged himself, 
he sent me as the ablest of his pupils to sup- 
ply his place. Oh, Mr. Gabriel is a 
man: ladies, pray be seated—a pen ink 
if you please—what hour were you born, 
ma’m ?—allow me to take this chair.” 

Now the reader ly knows that Ga- 
briel is a celebrated fortune-teller, in great re- 
quest at the west end of the town: he has 
been consulted at all times and by all dpa 
sons—I myself have had my fortune told by 
him—and he gave me seven children, for 
which I thank him, as I ought! In fact he 
is a friend of mine, and of yours too, dear 
reader—if you pay him his fees. 

Now the damsels looked at each other, a 
smile broke over the face of Anne ; it spread 
like contagion—nay, it broke out into a 
giggle—in afew minutes we became excel- 
lent friends. Luckily I knew a little of the 
mysteries of soothsaying—chi y is one 
ot my strong points, and as to nativities, 
what did Gabriel promise me seven children 
for if I was not to know something about 
casting a birth ? 

We became excellent friends—the girls 
were young, merry, innocent, and, there being 
four of them, fearless. I counted the lines 
in their hands—made all sorts of odd figures 
out of Euclid, and by the help of the Asses’ 
Bridge, I foretold Anne a Lord’s elder son. 
They produced a bottle of sherry and some 
cakes: oh, how happy we were, how talka- 
tive—how gay! blessed my stars and 
Asmodeus, and stayed there till one o’clock. 
I found that three of the young ladies were 
the daughters of the Oikodespotes, the master 
of the house, and after some sifting I learnt 
his name ; I recognised it (for one can’t live 
in London without knowing a little about 
every one) as that of a man of respectable 
parentage, who had married an actress early 
in life, and become involved in difficulties ; 
he could not work or beg, but he could live 
upon his wits—he gambled—won—entered 
as a dormant partner in a celebrated gaming. 
house, and made a decent competency wit 
out much public disgrace. His wife had 
been long dead. She had left him three 
daughters ; I had often heard of their per- 
sonal attractions, but he had kept them tole- 
rably well immured from temptation. I now 
saw them; yes, as I said before, they were 
gay, but as yet innocent: the imperfect 
education they had received, the want of all 
maternal care, and the example of no very 
decorous parentage, made them eager for 
amusement and adventure; just the persons 
to make an appointment with old Gabriel, 
and to forgive the error which introduced a 
young astrologer in his stead. But, the fourth 
maiden! now, now I come to her. Fancy, 
then, a girl of about seventeen, with a face 








for 

own part 
am contented with a secondary a of nose 
ina woman—the best are too severe )—pi 
and well set—a mouth, so fresh an 
that you might fancy it like that of hers in 
the fairy tale, from which dropped flowers in 
their tenderest bloom—teeth small, white; 
and slightly each from me oe 
peculiarity not inst my taste, thoug! 
Tedaguaehin ot it deceitful— beautiful 
hands—a satin skin—a dimple—and a — 
like silver. Such is the picture of Julia L., 
and I am over head and ears in love with 

She talked little, and when she did 

speak looked away shyly, and laughed prettily, 
colouring all the while. This was very in- 
toxicating—I blessed the Devil for the 
thing he had put me up to, and when Anne 
conducted me down stairs, as the clock struck 
one, and they promised to admit me when I 
called the next day, I thought my first youth 
had returned to me, and I was once more 
eighteen. Ah! happy age! What hopes 
then were mine, and Y hat a heart! Can I 
love another again? Certainly not. Very 
well. Then J can see Julia with perfect 
safety. 

Asmodeus was with me at breakfast the 
next morning; I shook him cordially by the 
hand ;—nay, I all but embraced him. He 
gtinned his most withering grin at my trans- 


ports. 

‘“ Moderate yourself, my dear friend,” said 
the Demon, “ what are you about to do—are 
you going to plunge into this amour or not ?”” 

“ Amour !—plunge !—bah !—I am going 
to see Julia.” 

“I wash my hand of the consequences,” 
said Asmodeus. 

“ Do you foresee them, then ?” 

“ That is a question I may not answer ;— 
but does not every creature, with a grain of 
common sense, see how such follies inva- 
riably end ?—Well, well—recollect the old 
fable of the pot of clay and the pot of gold 
going down the stream—the pot of clay is so 
proud of its friend, and the first moment the 
tide brings them fairly together, it is broken 
to pieces !” 

“ What rhodomontade is this Asmodeus ? 
—what have pots of gold and clay to do with 
me and Julia 2” 


“ All women in love resemble the pots of 
clay—voila tout.” 
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The warning tone of the Demon made 
some impression on me, but.it soon wore off. 
I repaired to the house—was admitted—and 
saw Julia once more; she is even lovelier b 
day than at night, her complexion is so fres 
and pure ;—youth clings round her like a 

rment of light, and its robe is yet all spark- 
ling with the dews of childhood. . I wish she 
would talk more—her silence oppresses me 
with the weight of my own emotions ; yet her 
eyes are less prudent than her lips, and we 
converse very agreeably by their help. So, 
then, I am in love—fairly in love. I have 
long had a presentiment that that pleasant 
accident was about to happen; nay, I told 
the Devil so, and he would not believe me. 
I think, upon the whole, I bear the event 
with becoming fortitude; and, after all, it 
has its evils; all other enjoyments become 
trite beside it ;—play ceases to intoxicate— 
wine hath lost its sparkle—companionship 
wearies—one — very dull at one’s club. 
Love need well have its charms to recom- 
me us for all the pleasures it spoils; and I 

ve not yet got to the most delicious part of 
the history—correspondence! When one 
begins to receive letters, a new existence fills 
one—there is an ether in one’s veins... What 
sweet triumph to extort those expressions 
from the pen, which afterwards must be rati- 
fied with the lip, however bashful it be ; with 
what new objects the day is filled; what a 
new excitement attaches itself to time !—“ In 
two hours hence I shall hear from her!”— 
with what ex tion—what hope—what 
fear—what palpitating nerves—one lives till 
then! But, alas! how do all these extasies 
end ?—in woe, if the suit be not successful— 
in satiety, if it is. No doubt this extreme 
love is a false calculation. I agree with Mr. 
Mill, “ we ought to be brought up differently.” 
But as, unhappily, I was educated in the old 
system, | fear I cannot mend myself, so I 
must be very careful with my children. They 
shall be trained up to a proper economy of 
the passions, and shall never get in love, 
without knowing exactly what it will cost 
them !—Meanwhile I shall take these gera- 
niums to Julia.* 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DANDO, THE 
’ OSTRACIDE. 


Tue subject of the following verses having become 
“ better known than trusted,” among the proprietors 
of coffee-shops and eating-houses in the metropolis, 
was fain to make a predatory excursion, a few months 
before his death, into Kent; and to gratify his taste 
for ocean delicacies, confined his esurient researches 
to the principal towns along the cvast. Here the 
fresh sea-breezes gave a keener edge (if possible) to 
his inordinate appetite—by ful indul 
of which he frequently committed himself, and was 
as frequently committed by the civil magistrates; until 
at length he was arrested, once for all, in his career 
of gastronomical glory, by the unrelenting bailiff who 
® Understood to be from the accomplished 
of the Author of “ Eugene Aram:”—in the New 
Magazine. 





makes his caption at the suit of nature, and whose 
prison is the grave. To this circumstance alone we 
may ascribe the preservation of the natiwe tribes (of 
oysters !),from total extinction. 
“ Ever eating, never cloying, 
All-devouring, all-destroying.” 

Dando was won't to exclaim, with ancient Pistol, 
“The world’s mine oyster,” &c.; and oysters indeed 
to him were the dearest objects to him in the world : 
albeit he contrived to obtain for nothing the enormous 
quantities he consumed of But since he has 
paid the debt of nature, although unable to discharge 
any other of his debts, de murtuts nil nist bonum. ; 

Ou, death! what havoc in this world you make ! 

From kings to cobblers,—nay below the last,— 

Now from his throne an emperor you shake, 

Anon a beggar sinks before the blast ; 

What though of health incessant care we take, 

And bleed, or blister, physic, feed, or fast ; 

*Tis all the same to you, who cuts us short all, 

For I suspect that even J am mortal ! 

Dando’s defunct,—the chief of sponging caitiffs,— 

How will the cook-shop keepers all deplore! 

Who saw him oft astonish so the natives— 

Scores upon scores—and never pay his score ; 

An idler,—yet the first of oper-atives,— 

Who, when his work was done, still long’d for more— 

To plunge in pepper, vinegar, and mustard, 

Then boit—as would an alderman a custard! 

Yet, though his thoughts were always on his belly, 
indo, at times, evinced poetic taste,— 

Lamb he devour’d, and his delight was Shelley, 

Gloated on Crabbe, and sometimes Sprat embraced : 

Though little versed in rhymes ot L. E. L., he 

Could give his I. O. U.—for that I’ve traced— 

And when he’d banqueted on sweetest soles, 

He always loved to wash them down with Bowles! 

Milton to him was aye an honour’d name,— 

But there are Milton oysters, which explains it; 

Chaw-cer he thought well merited his fame ; 

And Cow-ley had the charm that always gains it ; 

Boil-eau, though French, put forth a potent claim, 

But Dr. Kitchener's (aud who arraigns it ?) 

Still was the spell that made the rest seem jlummery ; 

He dress’d a devil—better than Montgomery !* 

“Say, what is taste ?”—he said, with aching side,+ 

When to his straining optics once appear’d,— 

In a snug cook-shop, which hot joints supplied,— 

A dish that brought the water o’er his beard, 

“ Say, bo 3 is taste ?—I'll try,—though scullions 

c le 7— 

So in he popp'd, and his intestines cheer’d ; 

But when he'd pick’d the bone, off ran the glutton, j 

And gave them /eg-bail for the leg of mutton ! 

Yet seldom this impunity he found,— 

When thus to beoak his fast he broke the law,— 

Has been, for eating lobsters, in Lob’s-pound ;} 

Though sometimes he got off, aud with a claw! 


(eclat.) 
By magistrates in gaol he hath been bound, 
Because a maw-solemn was his maw,— 
Entombing fish, flesh fowl, in spacious rooms, 
Within his pauuch’s boundless catacombs ! 
In vain would prudence with his craving cope,— 
A satisfied appearance he could sham ill; 
Nor would he fast for Perceval—if Pope— 
Whenever he could break through hunger’s trammel : 
He ne'er believed that Pleasures dwelt with Hope, 
And sooner than such lays, he'd bolt a camel,— 
Old Sherry’s dramas,—though beneath the turf he’s, 
Not much could move him, but he relish’d Murphy's.§ 
Though not a t philosopher he was, 
He'd heard of see and pprarndhasen tale he 
Had deem'd our sages’ theories aud laws, 
Fictitious, though sublime, like songs of Bayley : 


® Author of “ Satan,” a poem. 


~ Akenside. 
} A sublunary limbo, for the damned poor ! 

§ Query, Murphy's Plays, or Murphies, alias pota- 
toes. 
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Yet he was always making out the cause! 

And when his rs I po og 1 thonght ’twas Paley ; 
But he abhor'd a Lock (e), or I'm mistaken, 
Near any library that held his Bacon! 


’Tis true, he thought but little of philosophy ; 
Piscivurous was his craving, and he sought 
I do not mean to offer an apology) 

here he might batten on a feast unbought ; 
Perhaps he then was studying conchology, 
And oyster-eating was a help, he thought ; 
But this I know, he had not vow'd in cloisters 
To lead a life austere, eschewing oysters. 
Oh, it would cheer the cock/es of his heart, 
And set the muscles of his jaws in motion, 
To see as many as might fill a cart 
Of those delicious denizens of ocean ! 
When once set down, he knew not to depart, 
Nor had he of repletion the least notion, 
Devouring all he saw—’twas really cruel— 
But oysters to his appetite were fuel. 
Yes, oysters ever were his fav’rite fare, 
Of which for lunch, ’tis doubtful, if a dollar a 
Sufficiency could purchase for this spare, 
Gaunt epicure, whose stomach so intolera- 
Ble would demand a barrel for his share, 
And stuff in stern defiance of the cholera ! 
His thoughts were constantly, and eke his wishes— 
Just like a statesman’s—on the loaves and fishes ! 
Rejoice, testaceous trembler’s! ope your lips, 
And show the shining pearls that lie betweeu— 
Whose snowy lustre can so far eclipse 
The dental masticators of a queen : 
No more your foe shall take his coastwise trips, 
With maw insatiate—yet with looks so lean— 
To banquet on six bushels for a meal, 
At Hythe or Dover, where he ate a Deal! 
I've often grieved, to think how many fears 
Disturb'd your oozy rest beneath the waters, 
Which rose, like spring-tides, with your briny tears, 
Anticipating Dando’s daily slaughters ; 
But hush your apprehensions, little dears ! 
Thegourmand's goue—with stomach like an otter’s— 
So ¢ his yarn since Atropos the threads 
Hath cut) you may sleep easy on your beds! 


Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Pew Books. 


THE CABINET CYCLOPZDIA 


Pursves the even tenor of its way, unannoyed 

y the bantling progeny of the same exhaust- 
less stock of literature. Before us are Nos. 
35 and 36, which show one third of the pro- 
jected number of volumes, or 108, to be cum- 
nleted. In the Historical Series, Spain and 

‘ort will occupy five volumes, the fourth 
of which is one of the above Numbers. In 
the early part we find the following interesting 
view of the State of Science and the Useful 
Arts in Spain, during the domination of the 
Mahommedans. ] 

Of grammarians, orators, rhetoricians, ma- 
thematicians, astronomers, philosophers, whe- 
ther moral or natural, physicians, &c. Moham- 

‘medan Spain presents a very numerous list, 
and at a time, too, when many of the sciences 
were wholly neglected in the rest of Europe. 
It was in the physical and experimental sciences 
that the people most excelled. Their know- 
ledge of botany was far-famed ; that of che- 
mistry was more so. So great, indeed, was 
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their progress in the latter most intricate and 
then hidden branch of philosorhy, that they 
are universally regarded, if not its founders, at 
least as its regenerators in Europe; and their 
works are said to contain the germs of many 
systems, which, in later ages, have been re- 
garded as original. That their skill in medi- 
cine was not inferior, is evident from the 
journey of Sancho the Fat to the court of Cor- 
dova, and the complete reduction of his cor- 
pulency. MS. commentaries on Dioscorides 
and Galen are frequent in the Escurial, and 
hundreds of original works on the subject is- 
sued from the pens of the scribes.* In the 
mathematics, and the sciences dependant on 
them, they were, if possible, still more distin- 
ished. The basis of their geometrical stu- 
ies were the elements of Euclid, which they 
commented and illustrated with singular acute- 
ness. They have preserved, in their transla- 
tions, some valuable Greek treatises ; the co- 
nic sections of Apollonius, for instance, which 
would have been otherwise lost. To them we 
are indebted for most of the improvements in 
algebra, which have been made since the time 
of Diophantus, and for the arithmetical com- 
putation by numbers. The same may be said 
of optics ; and in a stronger degree of astro- 
nomy. The astronomical tables of Ibrahim 
Abu Ishac, surnamed Alzarcalli, doubtless 
served as the foundation of the famous tables 
of Alfonso el Sabio, who, even with them, 
would probably have made little progress, had 
he not been assisted by two eminent mathe- 
maticians of Granada. Bythe Spanish Arabs, 
the astrolale was greatly improved, and some 
other instruments invented, especially one for 
observing the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and called, after the name of its inventor, 
Zarcalli. The names of a multitude of ma- 
thematicians and astronomers, with their most 
admired works, are to be found in the valuable 
though hasty work of Casiri.t In reading the 
histories of nations we seldom meet with ki 
who have obtained much distinction for 
science or general information ; but at every 
step in the history of the Mohammedan sove- 
reignties of Spain do we encounter monarchs 
whose researches or_talents would have ho- 
noured a private individual. To render their 
works more attractive, not a few of the scien- 
tific men of the middle ages composed their 
treatises in verse.{ Thus, we have a poem 
on algebra—another on the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic—another on judicial astrology—a 
fourth on astronomy—a fifth on the powers 
of numbers—a sixth on the most recondite 


® Tiraboschi (Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
tom. vi. lib. 3. cap 4.) asserts that, at the period in 
question there was not an eminent physician in an 
part of the world! See the Bibliotheca of Casiri, 
tom. i. cod. 785—892. 

+ Tom. ii. pp. 339—444. 

¢ There are also poems on other subjects, on the 
laws of inheritanee, on various branches of physics, 
andon medicine. | ‘ 
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roperties of the cone and its sections. That 
ictal astrology was cultivated with 
ane appears from the number of codices 
in the great work of Casiri. In one instance 
of these, it is confidently predicted, that, if 
the religion of Mohammed should remain 
until a. H. 1000, all Spain must inevitably 
receive the Mohammedan yoke. For the 
names of such a multitude we have no space, 
not even for that of the illustrious Averroes, 
whose life would lead us into too wide a 
field ; nor need our silence be much regretted, 
as whatever general information could be ex- 
ted from such a compendium as this will 
found in the proper place®. 

The useful arts of life were no less culti- 
vated by the Arabs than literature and science. 
Agriculture, horticulture, and plantation, were, 
above all, enco by the kings of Cordova 
and Granada. “ The delicious gardens,” sa: 
Masdeu, “ which Abderahman I. planted in 
his court,—the advantage which the inhabi- 
tants of Seville and Cordova derived from the 
Guadalquiver, ‘whose waters were, on every 
side, made to irrigate the soil, and to preserve 
in activity the mills,—the prodigious ey 
and fertility of the gardens of Granada, whic! 
contained 130 mills, and more than 300 plea- 
sure houses,—the excellent agricultural works 
composed by our Arabs, among whom Abu 
Zaccaria, a celebrated Sevillian, merits the title 
of Prince of Rustic Economy, since, as Casiri 
well observes, he adapted to the climate of 


Spain the most useful improvements of Chal- 
deans, Greeks, Latins, and Africans,—all 
are convincing proofs of the affection 


with which the Moors regarded agriculture 
after their establishment in the peninsula.” 
The consequence was, an almost unrivalled 
fertility; a fact to which ample testimony 
was borne by the Nubian geographer, who 
travelled through Mohamm Spain at the 
commencement of the twelfth century. If to 
this consideration we add the amazing abun- 
dance of fish everywhere on the coast, and the 
easy tenure by which the labourer, or farmer, 
held the land,—no one paying more than half, 
often no more than one-third the produce of 
the soil to the landlord,—we shall be satisfied, 
that the condition of this much-neglected class 
was not unenviable.t 

The mechanical arts and manufactures 
were carried to considerable perfection. Or- 
naments of gold—a metal which continued to 
abound in several parts of the country—both 
for men and women; magnificent habits of 
silk and furs; the abundance of plate in the 
houses of the rich; the extent to which wool, 
cotton, and flax, were wrought in the loom; 
prove, beyond dispute, the industry, no less 
than the ingenuity, of the Spanish Arabs. 
By them the use of writing-paper was intru- 


* Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialeu- 
sis, tom. ii. in multitudes of codices. 
+ Authorities, the fragments of Casiri and Masdeu, 


duced into Europe. Disputed as this question 
has been, there can be no doubt that the 
Arabian historians are right in assigning the 
original invention to the Chinese, from whom 
the use passed to the Persians, and from the 
latter to the Arabians. In a. 1. 30, (a. p. 651,) 
it was known at Samarcand; in a. x. 88 at 
Mecca; ard we are authorized in inferring, 
that it was introduced into Spain in a. v.71). 
The Arabian geographer praises the unrivalled 
quality of the paper of Xativa, which, as being 
made of linen, would doubtless be much su- 
perior to the cotton manufacture he had seen 
in the east. In the Escurial, there are MSS. 
of dinen paper as old as the commencement of 
the eleventh century; yet Tiraboschi, who is 
absolutely ignorant of everything that did not 
happen in his own country, affirms, that it 
was invented in Italy during the fourteenth 


ys century. Commerce was deemed no less wor- 


thy of encouragement than domestic industry. 
The exports were the same as those in the 
time of Roman Spain. The use of ships for 
trade naturally led to the formation of a naval 
fleet, both to protect the national wealth, and 
to convey troops from Africa to the Balearic 
isles, and other parts. The fine arts were less 
cultivated ; painting was almost unknown, and 
sculpture was neglected, except in two or three 
of the great mosques: and, even in these, the 
extent of the buildings, the variety of the 
workmanship, rather than its excellency, and 
the magnificence of its materials, were the 
only things to be admired. The palace and 
town of Medina Azhara, the superb mosque 
of Cordova, and the palace of Alhambra,t 
with other buildings, the description of which, 
though frequently exaggerated, is to be found 
in most travellers, convey a high idea of the 
wealth and enterprise of this people—unques- 
tionably the most wealthy and enterprising of 
any in Europe, from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth century, when they began to be fully 
rivalled by the Christians. Ia short, all the 
- cities of Mohammedan Spain, Cordova, 

ranada, Toledo, Valencia, Ubeda, Coimbra, 
were deeply indebted to their Moorish inha- 
bitants—a fact sufficiently proved by the still 
subsisting remains of their past magni- 
ficence.§ 


[ No. 36 consists of the third and‘concluding 
volume of Lives of the most eminent British 
Military Commanders; and contains Lord 
Clive, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, and Sir John Moore. In the memoir 


t¢ See the exaggerated description of this palace in 
the Encycl Britannica, aud other accessible 
works. In this, however, asin many other cases, the 
actual observer is sure to retire disappointed. 
Abu Abdalla ben Alkhatib, Splendor Plenilunii, 
p- 250. Capud Casiri, Bibliotheca, tom. ii.) Alho- 
maidi, Supplementum, p. 202. (in eodem tomo.) 
Geogr. Nubiensis, clim. iv. pars. 1. Abu Bekir Al- 
codai, Vestis Serica, P. 32, &c. (apud Casiri, tom. ii.) 
Masdeu, Espana Arabe, lib. ii. Conde, by Marles, 
Histoire de la Domination, &c. passim. 
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of Abercromby, by way of note, is the follow- 
ing extract from General David Stuart's 
curious and valuable sketches of the character 
and manners of the highlanders :] 

There was something remarkable in this 
(Sir Ralph Abercromby’s) family. The father, 
who was born in 1704, lived to see his four 
sons honoured and respected, andat the head 
of their different professions. While his 
eldest son, Sir ph, was commander-in- 
chief in the West Indies, his second, Sir 
Robert, had the same station in the East; 
Lord Abercromby (a lord of session) was an 
peg ee | learned and virtuous judge; and 
the fourth died in possession of an independ- 
ent fortune acquired in the service of the 
East India Company. Three of his daughters 
were married to gentlemen of family and for- 
tune, who resided so near him, that he could 
dine with either any day he chose; and his 
fourth daughter, continuing unmarried, devot- 
ed her days to the declining years of her 
father. Latterly he lived with his son. I 
happened to be in Edinburgh, in May, 1800, 
and dined with lady Abercromby on the day 
Sir Ralph left her to embark in that expedi- 
tion from which he never returned. A king’s 
messenger had arrived from London the day 
before, and Sir Ralph, only waiting for a few 
necessary arrangements, set out the next 
morning. When at dinner with the family, 
after his departure, I was affected in a manner 
I can never forget, by the respectable old gen- 
tleman’s anxiety about his son, and his ob- 
servations and inquiries about his future in- 
tentions, and what service was intended for 
him. His particular destination was not 
known at that time, but it was suspected he 
would be immediately employed. “They 
will wear him out,” said he, “ too soon,” (the 
son was then in his 68th year,) “and make 
an old man of him before his time, with their 
egos to Holland the one year, and the 

est Indies the next; and if he would fol- 
low my advice, he would settle at home and 
take his rest.” And when Lady Abercromby 
observed that she was afraid that he must go 
abroad—“ Then,” said he, “ he will never see 
me more.” The verification of this melan- 
choly prediction might be expected from his 
great age, being then in his 97th year. He 
died in the month of July following, eight 
months before his son, whose absence he 
regretted so much. 


[We are glad to perceive that the editor of 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia does not hesitate, 
from false delicacy, to correct his competitors. 
Thus, in a note in the annexed » he refers 
to the exaggerated description of the palace of 
the Alhambra, in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and other accessible works. For want of 
such acumen on the part of Cyclopsedia editors, 
in particular, errors such as this, have been fre- 
quently carried from generation to generation. ] 
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Potes of a 


Meader. 
ENGLISH PRIVATE CARRIAGES. ree 

A wonperFut change has taken place in 
English coach-horse, as well as the sort of 
horses put into other kinds of harness, but 
this has been progressive. Fifty years ago 
the idea of putting thorough-bred horse 
into hamess would have been Pe areper pre- 

terous. In the carriages of our noblemen 
and gentlemen the  long-tailed black or 
Cleveland bay—each one remove from the 
cart-hors--was the prevailing sort, and six 
miles an hour the extent of his pace; and he 
cost from 30/. to 50/. A few years back a 
nobleman gave seven hundred guineas for a 
horse to draw his cabriolet: two hundred 
guineas is now an every day price for a horse 
of this description, and a hundred and fifty 
for a gentleman’s coach-horse. Indeed, a pair 
of handsome coach-horses, fit for London and 
well broken and bitted, cannot be purchased 
under two hundred guineas, and even job- 
masters often give much more for them to let 
out to their customers. In harness also we 
think we have arrived at perfection, to which 
the invention of the t shining leather 
has mainly contributed. A handsome horse, 
well harnessed is a noble sight; and is it not 
extraordinary that in no country but England 
is the art of putting a horse into harness at 
all understood? Independently of the work- 
manship of the harness-maker, if our road 
horses were put to their coaches in the loose, 
awkward fashion of the continent, we could 
never travel at the rate we do. It is the 
command given over the coach-horse that 
alone enables us to do it. 

As a fac-simile of the gentleman’s family 
coach of fifty has now become 
difficult to produce, we will describe it. It 
had a most comfortable and roomy body, 
quite fit to contain six portly persons and 
suspended by long leather braces, affixed to 
nearly upright springs. To enable the body 
to hang low, the perch of a bent form, called 
the compass perch, was used, and the car- 
riage was of great length and strength. In 
fact it was, coachman and all, in strict accord- 
ance with the animals that drew it, and came 
under the denomination of “slow and easy.” 
The fashionable open carriage of this 
was a still more unsightly object—the high, 
single-bodied phaeton, all upon the fore- 
wheels, and looking as if the hinder ones 
had nothing to do but follow. This was the 
favourite carriage of the late king when 
Prince of Wales, and was commonly driven, 
by such as could afford it, with four horses in 
hand. Indeed, it may almost be said to have 
given birth to our gentl h hi 





as well as to the well-known e —— — 


“ What can Tommy Onslow do 
He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
Yes—he can drive a phaeton and four!” 
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Bon per ca ary a 8g 
classi leped curricle—a carriage, when 
properi coiinted, and followed by two well 

and well-mounted grooms, of singular 
e ce certainly. It had a long run in the 
fashionable world, but being, like the phaeton, 
only calculated to carry two ns, Te- 
quiring never less than three horses, taxation 
and economy put an end to it. Then came 
the reign of the gig. The curate’s wife, a 
gouty attorney, or a rich old farmer, fifty 
years ago, a tg boxed up in a 
whiskey—which being hung on hind and 
fore braces, with a head to protect its inmates 
from weather, made a convenient family 
conveyance, and—with a steady dobbin to 
draw it—a safe one. Economy induced a 
leader of ton to cast favouring eyes on this 
snug whiskey—-and thence the airy gig; 
which, with «a hundred-guinea horse in it, 
has been the best friend to doctors and under- 
takers they have ever yet found. .The race 
has multiplied, and many names and varieties 
have been adopted in succession. The quiet 
movement of their wheels, the nice ‘equili- 
brium in which they are placed on the axle, 
the evenness of their motion by reason of 
their being detached from. their shafts, and 
the ease with which they follow the horse, 
make gigs delightful carriages to ride in, 
and we could wish they were not so dan- 
: The Stanhope, so named after the 

rable Fitzroy Stanhope, who planned 
it, succeeded the Tilbury, so called from the 
well-known coachmaker; and the cost, with- 
out harness, of either may be about 70/. 
Now “every dog has his day,” and so have 
our prevailing fashions. The Buggy, Stan- 
hope, Dennet, and Tilbury, have all, during 
some seasons past, been supplanted: by the 
cabriolet for town work, for which we must 
allow it is far more suitable—though much 
too heavy for the road. In London, this has 
been seen at the opera, at the theatres, at the 
club-honses, and at dinner parties, with a 
neat little urchin on the foot-board, perform- 
ing all the offices of the chariot with not a 
third of its expenses. The English cabriolet, 
chowever, is rather on the decline in the 
fashionable world, and the light and airy 


Tilbury is making its appearance again. 
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English Proverbs. 

“Sad! quoth the king; Hold! quoth the wind. 
Tus is a proper admonition to kings, that 
however great their power may be over their 
subjects, the wind, seas, and weather will not 
obey them, let them threaten or command as 
they please. 6% 

“ The people's love is the king’s life-guard.” 

This contains so plain and excellent a 
moral, that it needs no comment: it ought 





to be fixed up, in characters of gold, over the 
gates of every palace. 


“It is well said; but who will bell the cat.” 

This is a Scottish proverb, and was thus 
occasioned :—The Scottish nobility entered 
into a combination inst a person of the 
name of Spence, the favourite of King James 
III. It was proposed to go in a body to 
Stirling, to seize Spence, and hang him; 
then to offer their services to the king, as his 
natural counsellors; upon which the Lord 
Gray observed—It is well said, but who will 
bell the cat ?—alluding to the fable of the 
mice, who proposed to put a bell round the 
cat’s neck, that they might be apprized of 
her coming. The Earl of Angus replied, 
that he would bell the cat: which he accord- 
ingly did, and was ever after called Archi- 
bald Bell Cat. This furnishes the nobility 
of all nations with a good lesson, not to suffer 
a wicked favourite to domineer over his sove- 
reign, as well as themselves and the whole 
nation, exerting their authority against him 
in the most rigorous manner according to 
law. G. K. 


A Cool Hand.—A young, neck-or-nothing 
Oxonian, having prevailed on his uncle to ac- 
company him in his gig to Oxford ; in pass- 
ing through Kensington, the old gentleman 
observed, he had paid his nephew a great 
compliment, for that was only the /i/th time 
he had ever been in a gig in his lite. The 
nephew replied, that his horse beat him 
hollow, for he had never been in one at all 
before that day. 


Ancient Scotch Appeal._—The ancient wa: 
of appealing (formerly called Falsing of Doom 


from the Justice-court tothe High Court of 
Parliament, was (says Chamberlayne) in this 
manner :—“ The appellant was obliged to 
protest, that the doom given, was evil, false, 
rotten, and stinkande in the self, &c. and this 
he was to do, or bestier his toes qu her his 
heel stude ; ¢.e. stand with his toes where his 
heels stood.” P. T. W. 


Odd Portraits.— Pennant, in describing 
the portrait of Geraldine, wife of the first 
Earl of Lincoln, says—‘‘ Her hair, yellow; 
her face, a proof how much beauty depends 
on fancy ; her dress, far from elegant.” 


Maxim for our times.—One of the great 
Lord Burleigh’s maxims was, that nothing 
could be for the advantage of the prince 
which makes any way against his reputa- 
tion; wherefore he never would suffer the 
rents of lands to be raised, nor the old te- 
nants to be put out. 
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